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axiom " in the modern British constitution.* Nor
did Gladstone, and . those who derived their
inspiration from him, come to close quarters with
the fact that the Cabinet is not the nominee either of
the Commons or the country, but of a portion of the
House and a portion of the electorate. This, too,
might be called a " cardinal axiom "; but few people
can bring themselves to acknowledge it. Lord
Morley, in his excellent chapter on the subject in
his memoir of Walpole, neatly, but incompletely,
defines the Cabinet as "a committee chosen by one
member of the two Houses of Parliament from
among other members." It would be nearer the
truth to say that the Cabinet is a committee selected
by one member of one party in Parliament from
among other members of the same party.

If we did not know that the Cabinet system not
only existed, but was in practice extremely efficient,
we might deem it a fantasy as strange as any con-
ceived in the brain of a philosophical visionary.
It might seem the nightmare of a satirist, the
burlesque of an Aristophanes or a Eabelais, that
the laws of a country should be made by a big,
miscellaneous, public meeting, composed for the
most part of rather idle men, who attended or
stayed away as they pleased; that the chief func-
tions of actual rule, the command of fleets and
armies, the protection of life and property, the direc-
tion of foreign policy,the management of the national
revenues, should be entrusted to. the nominees
of rather more than half this meeting, and that
they should perform their duties, subject to constant
molestation and attack from the other portion;
* Gladstone, Gleanings, L 2S6,